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476 THE MONIST. 

Divine Immanence : An Essay on the Spiritual Significance of Matter. By 
J. R. Illingivorth, M. A., author of "Personality, Human and Divine. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd 
1898. Pages, xvi-f-254. 8vo. Price, $1.50. 
The author of this work, like the majority of religious thinkers at the present 
day, accepts the theory of evolution, which he applies to the development of re- 
ligion. This becomes more definite in the course of ages, its revelation being more 
precise. The "congruous climax" of such development is the Incarnation, which 
on the other hand presupposes such a past. To establish this position is the aim 
of the author's argument, the effect of which on any particular mind will depend 
entirely on its predisposition. Those who accept the opinion that God is immanent 
in nature, that is in matter, which thus acquires a spiritual significance, cannot 
reasonably deny that He is immanent in man, who is part of nature, and the Chris- 
tian evolutionist will be prepared to entertain the belief that Jesus Christ was an 
actual divine Incarnation, seeing in him the culmination of God's immanence in 
the world of matter. Mr. Illingworth examines the usual arguments against the 
Incarnation and has no difficulty in showing that, in the absence of antecedent im- 
probability, they have no real weight. It is in reality a question of fact, and as 
this is supposed to be unique, and from the nature of the case cannot be supported 
by direct evidence, its truth or otherwise must be judged of by the test of prob- 
ability. 

Mr. Illingworth argues that the Incarnation being an unique event is not mi- 
raculous in the sense in which this term is used by the opponents of the doctrine 
and he makes the Incarnation support its accompanying miracles instead of taking 
the latter as evidence of its truth. The real evidence of the fact, according to his 
view, consists in the character of the personality of Jesus, the Incarnation finding 
its proof in "the self -revelation of a person to persons," who were so impressed by 
the revelation that they accepted the divine origin of their Master as a fact which 
they afterwards proclaimed to the world. The evidence is thus spiritual and was 
addressed to spiritually-minded persons, but the author admits that the working of 
miracles was " an integral element in the total impression which He produced." 
It was, indeed, a very important element in the eyes of the ordinary multitude, 
and to disprove the miracles would have been a serious bar to the success of the 
mission of the founder of Christianity, the continued existence of which is the 
strongest argument in its favor. Miracle has given place to prophecy, for, as Mr. 
Illingworth says, "after overcoming the world for nineteen centuries, in the precise 
way that He foretold, the power of Christ is as strong as ever upon earth to-day. 
This, then, is our modern equivalent for the signs and wonders of an earlier age.' 
Nevertheless, it by no means proves the fact of a divine Incarnation's having 
taken place. The teaching of a unique doctrine, such as "God is love," supported 
by the performance of acts, such as curing the sick by a touch or a word, which 
were out of the ordinary course, although not miraculous, would have been at- 
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tended with the result which actually occurred, if the time had arrived for the spir- 
itual seed to be sown. There is really no evidence in support of what Mr. Illing- 
worth rightly speaks of as the foremost miracle recorded in the Gospels, — the virgin 
birth of Christ. The Incarnation is made to support this miracle, as well as to 
sanction the sacraments of the Church, which it will do if it is an actual fact, and 
we are thus carried back to the original point, the immanence of God in nature 
that is, in the material world. If the truth of this can be established, then there is 
no difficulty in believing that the divine Spirit instead of merely pervading matter 
in general came to manifest itself particularly in organic existences and afterwards 
more especially in mankind as the culmination of the development of animal life 
Finally the manifestation of the divine spirit might occur through a particular in- 
dividual, and such a person would be properly regarded as a divine incarnation ; 
but it is evident that the event having been gradually brought about would not pos- 
sess the supernatural character required by the Christian doctrine of Incarnation. 
Indeed, all men must under such circumstances be considered incarnations of divin- 
ity, and this would seem to be the legitimate inference from the doctrine of divine 
immanence as interpreted by the light of the theory of evolution. Such a view 
would hardly be acceptable to Mr. Illingworth, however, as it would leave no room 
for the miraculous in connexion either with the Incarnation or with succeeding 
events, and therefore the fact would be valueless as evidence of the supernatural 
character of Christianity. 

Mr. Illingworth's work is an ingenious attempt to reconcile Christian teaching 
with scientific thought through the intermediary of the idea of the immanency of 
God in nature, and although we do not think he is successful, his argument de- 
serves attentive consideration, which the clearness of his style renders easy. In an 
Appendix the author deals with the questions of Personal Identity and Freewill, 
but it cannot be said that he has solved the problems they involve. C. S. W. 

The Story of the Mind. By James Mark Baldwin. With Illustrations. New 
York : D. Appleton & Co. 1898. Pages, 232-f-vii. Price, 40 cents. 
The Library of Useful Stories, in which the present booklet appears, is pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co. , and is a series of cheap little manuals designed to 
give in a very concise and simple form the results of the most recent research in 
science, philosophy, etc. The books are eminently adapted for general reading, 
and will especially serve a useful purpose in the collateral work of academies and 
high schools. The series now embraces some thirteen numbers, bearing such titles 
as "The Story of Photography," "The Story of Life in the Seas," "The Story of 
the Earth's Atmosphere," "The Story of Extinct Civilisations of the East," "The 
Story of Electricity," "The Story of a Piece of Coal," "The Story of the Solar 
System," "The Story of the Stars," "The Story of Primitive Man." The popular 
and attractive character of the volumes may be learned from a glance at The Story 
of the Plants by Grant Allen, in which such chapter headings as the following 



